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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Tue Lord’s prayer comprises the all-essential topics of 
Christian supplication. It is so framed as to suit all times and 
all minds. It consists of topics to be enlarged upon, undoubt- 
edly, as the circumstances and feelings of individuals or com- 
munities might suggest. It was given principally, no doubt, 
as a model in respect of its style and spirit. It is short, but 
comprehensive ; it is simple, and yet reverential. It breathes 
a spirit of quiet contentment and resignation, yet it is at the 
same time fervent. It acknowledges the power of God, the 
all-mightiness of his will, and the dependence of man; without 
forgetting however the responsibility of man, without forgetting 
that it is his duty to act, as well as pray, and in order that he 
may pray sincerely. 

The opening of the prayer breathes of Christian charity, 
and teaches us that if we would learn to love the God whom 
we have not seen, we must love the brother whom we have 
seen and daily see. ‘“ Our Father.’ What a powerful, 
though so simple and quiet, rebuke of those who have thought 
to atone for neglect or abuse of the feelings of their brethren 
by praising and supplicating God! We are reminded too here, 
that the Being whom we address is our Father and our Heav- 
enly Father, and therefore both able and willing to give us the 
best that we can ask. And yet we are reminded, that his ways 
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are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. We are 
reminded of the words of Solomon, “ Be not rash with thy 
mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to utter anything before 
God ; for God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore 
let thy words be few.” 

But the next clause of the prayer awakens reverence to 
mingle with our affection and gratitude, and reminds us that 
God is a Holy Father. ‘“ Hallowed be thy name.” He who 
sincerely offers this prayer will wish and strive to hallow the 
name of God not only by refraining from the profane use of 
it—not only with his lips, but in his life and with all the 
thoughts of his heart. He will strive never to murmur in his 
heart against God as a hard master. He will seek to know 
that great and good Being so well, that his name, whenever it 
recurs, shall come with sacred and sweet and blessed associa- 
tions, with a hallowing influence on his temper and_ his 
conduct. 

The next petition is that God’s “ kingdom may come.” 
That kingdom “ cometh not with observation.” It comes in 
the hearts of those who receive God for their King, and this 
request therefore leads, or should lead, the suppliant to search 
his own heart, and see whether every thought is yet brought 
into subjection to his Sovereign and his Savior. 

The next is but a more definite statement of the preceding. 
*¢ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” This prayer 
properly expresses not only a desire for resignation to the will 
of the Omnipotent, but a desire that he would give us strength 
to work with him in the fulfilment of his purposes. It is a de- 
sire to be delivered from all rebellious passions, that so we 
may do willingly and gladly what the heavens and_all their 
hosts do blindly and without choicee—namely, fulfil the will 
and give back the glory of God. 

The next clause contains the nearest approach to a petition 
for temporal blessings that is found'in the whole prayer. ‘ Give 
us this day our daily bread.” Interpreting it however according 
to the sentiments expressed by the, Savior on other occasions, 


we shall probably see reason to Gunclude that it issmore a 
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desire for gratitude and contentedness with what God is pleased 
to bestow, than a request for earthly gifts. 

Then follows an important clause. ‘That the Savior himself 
considered it important, is evident from his remarking upon it 


separately at the conclusion of the prayer. We are directed 
to pray that God would “ forgive us our debts as we forgive our 


debtors,” or ‘“ those who trespass against us.” For, as Christ says 
afterward, “ if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Heavenly Father forgive your trespasses.” Is not this 
inconsistent, it may be asked, with Christ’s general representa- 
tions of the mercy of his Father? Does it not imply, that the 
High and Holy One, the all-blessed Father, may be angry with 
the creatures of his hand and the « uildren of his love ? Does it 
not imply, that unless we love our brother, God will hate us ? 
In my opinion it does not imply this ; does not imply any such 
changeableness in the disposition of God towards his children. 
God has so made us, that when we sin, we shut ourselves out 
from his presence, we hide ourselves from his face; and the 
idea of our hating our brethren and yet loving God and enjoy- 
ing free and full communion with him involves a great incon- 
sistency. A heart unreconciled to man and a heart reconciled 
to God are two hearts, and not one. If there remains in the 
bosom a lingering spark of hostility towards a brother man, we 
cannot be forgiven of God ; not because God hates us, but be- 
cause we are noprepared to accept forgiveness,—because we 
will not be reconciled to God, who is already and always wil- 
ling and desirous to receive us. And that we are not reconciled 
to God so long as we hate our brother, is evident. If we were 
reconciled to God, we should love the beings whom he loves 
and wishes us to love. It may truly be said then, that unless 
we do-his will towards our fellow-men, God will not admit us 
tohis.presence. He has written this law in our very natures. 
But it cannot be saidy that this indicates. his anger. We 
cannot ascribe such a disposition to the Father of infinite love 
without making at once two Gods. 

The last petition is, that we may “ mot be led into temptation, 
but may be delivered from evil.” If we offer this prayer sin- 
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cerely, will not the desire which it implies naturally and neces- 
sarily lead us to shun wanton exposure of ourselves to 
temptation? If we pray God not to tempt us, we surely 
cannot be willing to tempt the Lord our God. 

And the prayer concludes with a general acknowledgment 
of the Divine greatness and majesty. It seems very appro- 
priate, that when we have been making known our requests 
to such a Being, we should after all remind ourselves that it is 
our first duty to submit ourselves to his will, so far as it is from 
day to day revealed to us ; to live such lives of holy effort, 
that prayer may become the spontaneous and necessary act of 
our souls, instead of what, there is reason to fear, it too often 
is meant to be, a substitute for active righteousness. 

The Lord’s prayer contains, and will reveal, when calmly 
and attentively studied, a sermon on Christian duty. To how 
many that simple prayer comes back amid the recollections of 
childhood, as the embodiment of their Christian faith—as their 
creed and guide. If we could, all of us, live so as to be able 


to make this prayer in perfect sincerity, we should liye far 
above the world. Let us be reminded of the close connexion 
that God has established between holy living and sincere prayer. 
A holy life makes men feel their need of prayer, and prayer if 
rightly offered reacts upon the life, diffusing over ita prayerful 
and dependent as well as diligent spirit. C. T. B. 
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V. 


Wirnin the reach of my observation are the scenes of the 
daily tasks of two old men; and I yenture to say that two men 
more unlike, or whose dissimilarity is more instructive, cannot 
be found within the limits of the town. They ought to belong 
to two hemispheres at least, if not to distinct planets. ‘Not 
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that I doubt the wisdom of the Providential plan that mingles 
diverse characters together. For if bad men, and mean men, 
and peevish and cold-hearted and conceited men must 8e, it is 
unquestionably better for them to be associated with the good, 
the generous, the serene, the kind and the self-forgetting, than 
to form a colony of conglomerated vice. Botany Bay, in a 
moral as well as in a commercial point of view, is a very un- 
promising territory.—But as I look out upon these individuals, 
they do certainly seem to be native to opposite climates. To 
turn from the one to the other is like turning from a tropical 
garden to an iceberg. 

Without knowing anything more of them than I can see 
with my eyes, without transgressing the bounds of glimpses, 1 
hazard nothing in asserting that the whole explanation of this 
contrast may be stated thus:—one of them is the slave of 
money-getting, the other is his own freeman. If effect has 


anything at all to do with cause in countenances, as in other 
things, their faces are enough to indicate this solution. One 


of them is robust and strong, though somewhat old. He 
is healthily active. His cheeks are rubicund, but not his nose ; 
and they shine out finely under the snowiness of his white 
locks. His mouth has that sort of outline that is wrought by 
contentment and good-nature. The wrinkles are the graceful 
wrinkles carved out by frequent smiles. There is nothing 
like silliness, not a perpetual smile, in his expression; but 
constant benevolence has left upon his looks its handwriting 
and seal,—the indescribable charm of a great spirit. The 
other is slim and stiff. His joints seem to have lost their flexi- 
bility. His motions are awkward and clumsy, as if his limbs 
had acquired a contempt for the will that ruled them, and had 
rebelled against it. His features are pinched and peakled 
haying just such an aspect as seems to show that he has been 
looking all his life at objects indefinitely small, and straining 
after others equally diminutive. The skin is sallow and 
withered. His eyes are dull, or if they are ever lighted up, it 
is with a twinkle that only»silver and gold can excite. As to 
his mouth, humor has not developed a trace about it. It isa 
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mere “ fissure in his face.” The entire frame of the man 
appears like a machine for counting coppers. His whole de- 
meanor seems to say—‘I had so many dollars this morning ; 
to-night may [ have so many more or die; get one of them 
out of my grasp, if you can.’ He isa perfect Scrooge of a 
man,—a Scrooge such as Scrooge was at sunset, Christmas 
eve, not as he was at dinner, Christmas day. 

Look at these persons in their employments. Observe the 
very nature of those employments, and see how much they 
reveal. The first is a carpenter; the second is a pawn- 
broker. The carpenter chose his calling because it was 
something he could do; could do well; because it was honest, 
and might bring an honest living to himself and those he loves. 
For these sufficient reasons he pursues it faithfully, and there- 
fore worthily. The pawnbroker took up his profession simply 
because he hoped in that way to make his paltry pile of hid- 
den gold grow faster than by any other means. It is awful to 
peep in upon him in his shop, and witness how he gloats over 
the agony of his victims; how coolly he takes from the trem- 
bling hand of poverty the last article of furniture, the last gar- 
ment but one, the precious relic, the cherished memorial, left 
by a dying mother, and not to be let go without scalding tears ; 
how hard-heartedly he wrings the dear affections of human 
breasts, and goes through all the touching and revolting scenes 
of which such a place is the theatre! There he is, grave, 
silent, griping ; no change on his countenance save now and 
then a convulsive twitch at the loss of a good bargain, or a 
half-hidden grin at a successful imposition.—The carpenter, 
on the other hand, sings cheerily at his work. He is nearly as 
industrious as the other; but what a different kind of industry 
itis! What a different motive prompts it! What a different 
feeling attends it! Whata different soul animates it! He is 
over his bench early, and over it late, for he must be. But 
the rest that intervenes is sweet and refreshing; it is begun 
and ended with thanksgivings to God. The family-picture at 
his fireside is complete, for the altar is there. While he is 
plying his labor, the children I have mentioned before some- 
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times run in and surround hii, and seize his implements, and 
ask him a thousand noisy questions. But he is patient, never 
vexed; he has a pleasant word for every one of them, and 
almost stops to frolic with them. He is willing to explain to 
them the simple mysteries of his art, and stimulates with 
special encouragements the pride of that ingenious boy in 
whom he sees the germ of a genius that will some day make 
him a great carpenter too. He loves them, for he had chil- 
dren once that are grown up now, and he loves all that the 
Heavenly Father has made. 

But at the shop over the way, it is not so. Very few chil- 
dren venture in there, unless they are obliged to. Their sure 
instincts teach them better. Why should they go where a 
hoarse voice calls them thieves, and a gruff scowl frightens 
them away? They ‘can do better,’ tell that shrewd bar- 
gainer. 

Never yet did that wealthy creature—I am sure of it—give 
an alms to feed the hungry or clothe the poor or teach the 
ignorant or save the sinful. No suflferer’s sorrow was ever 
lightened by his mercy. No grateful and thrilling ‘ God 
bless you” ever fell on his hearing. He is alone in the uni- 
verse. Heaven pity him! When the miser turns and turns 
again his key at night, and then tries the lock once more, and 
then skulks away, his hand held closely in his pocket, to his— 
not to his home, for that bright, blessed, genial comfort he never 
could have known and yet be what he is,—but to his chest 
and his pallet of straw, I am reminded of the calm and solemn 
words—‘* There is a sore evil which I have seen under the 
sun, namely, riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt.” 
But when the good carpenter, after parting with some of his 
own scanty store to the poorer fellow-being who is sick and 
needs it, swings his heavy door, and adjusts his rude fastenings, 
and trudges happily and trustfully to his home,I recall the 


many glorious promises written in the book of life for 
him, and the language of an old writer almost inspired :—* All 
heavenly hearts are charitable. How ungratefully he slinks 
away who dies and does nothing to reflect a glory to heaven. 
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The good man is the world’s miracle. The good man I will 
worthily magnify. I too, will, if I can, do something for 
others and heaven, not to deserve by it, but to express my 
thanks. Though I cannot do what I would, I wiil labor to do 
what I can.” 

VI. 

Across the alley of which I have spoken are some work- 
men engaged in the erection of a building. There are hourly 
manifestations among them of a spirit that is most wholesome 
to be witnessed and studicd. Masons, bricklayers, hod-carriers, 
carpenters, truckmen, all show a fecling of the heartiest good- 
will. For several weeks they have been within the limits of 
my sight and hearing, and Ihave not detected a single quarrel, 
nor a passionate word. Each moves on in his appointed task, 
and no one offends his fellow-laborer. In one case a truckman 
did indeed abuse his horse, by whipping him cruelly. But I 
thought J could detect a strong lurking desire in him, for some 
time after, to atone for his injustice, and to render himself 
worthy again in the noble animal’s esteem. Generally persons 
of that employment have an honorable pride in their teams, 
and often, a sincere and deserved affection for them. Between 
themselves these workers are conciliatory and accommodating ; 
patient of the awkwardness of a green hand; tolerant of per- 
sonal preferences in the ways of doing a thing ; ready to leave 
their own tasks to assist or “ give a lift” toa neighbor. They 
greet each other with blunt but cordial salutations at sunrise ; 
the click of the trowel and the hammer’s blows seem to 
invigorate the spirits and enlarge the sympathies. On a par- 
ticular occasion one of them was ill, but he could not afford, 
he was so poor, to lose a moment’s pay. For several suc- 
cessive days his companion, an entire stranger, except, as 
they met at their task, insisted on his going home at noon, and 
himself, by more strenuous exertion, and by staying later at 
night, filled out the measure of the day’s work for both. Can 
a nobler example of the self-sacrifice of true charity be found, 
in all the showy philanthropies that are sounded and blazoned 
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over the world? Labor is surely a blessed privilege, and not 
a curse upon our race. It clears the heart’s atmosphere of 
vapors and impurities. It brightens the aspect of life. It ex- 
pels brooding suspicions, and invites a manly candor and self- 
respect. ‘Blessed is the man who has found his work.” It 
nurtures wholesome desires, and gives sweet rest. It affords 
the clearest title to respectability. Let us not scorn our 
roughest occupation, nor seek to hide it, nor blush to hear it 
spoken of. Few of us have anything half so well worth being 
proud of as our toil. Honored be labor, with his hard, tough 
hand, his sweaty brow and swollen veins and piercing eye and 
rigid sinews! Shame, only shame, to soft and self-indulgent 
idleness! Ifthe idler have any creed, it is that Godis a phan- 
tom, and life a mistake, and humanity a lie. 


VII. 


The evening’s shadow begins to fall down kindly over all 
these streets and habitations. Its gracious, silent message of 
release is welcome to the weary throng, who lay their worn 
implements aside ; and the pitiable idle man ejaculates his poor 
gratification also, that another day has been fairly,—no not 
fairly, but somehow,—gotten rid of. Let us lean a little over 
the window-seat, and notice the throng of living beings that 
trample along and jostle one another on the sidewaik. Iisa 
solemn thing to meditate upon,—this crowd and press of life, 
within the enclosure of a great city. What diversities of 
character, and of emotion, and of condition are before you at 
any given instant! There is the miser, clutching, at every 
turn, the pocket that contains his gains, and eyeing every 
passer-by as if he were a robber. There is the spendthrift, 
repenting what he has wasted, and almost daring to revolve 
dark schemes for recruiting this night his empty purse. There 
is the gambler, who has tried that fatal excitement, tremulous 
from the agitation and the losses of the billiard-room. There 
is innocence, virtue, purity, going with a light spirit, in its 
“‘sun-clad armor” of chastity, on its shining path ; and there 
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is foul corruption, with roving glance and wanton air, waiting 
at the doors of the brilliant saloon to entrap and seduce it,— 
but, thank Heaven, in vain thou plottest, oh wicked, shameless 
and mean temptation! for the holy power of principle shall 
calmly pass thee by, conquering and rebuking thee. There is 
a countenance with sorrow in plain lines engraven on it, meet- 
ing another with the same inscription,—but they pass without a 
nod of recognition, for the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
and the affliction of one breast is a stranger to the sister-heavi- 
ness of another. There are other faces, in the same line,— 
one with anxiety upon it, another with exultation, another with 
passion, another with hope, another with the light of intelli- 
gence, another with blank stupidity. There are some who 
have done well and been a blessing in their several spheres to- 
day, and these have elastic freedom in their very motion; there 
are some who have done ill and have been a curse, and they 
walk like cowards. A laughing pageant follows hard upon a 
funeral procession ; prowling, sneaking vice is close upon the 
heels of brave uprightness ; and gladness marehes in- locked 
steps with misery. Within the doors, are the same or similar 
contrasts and contradictions. 

As we look up, then, to the calm, silent space, where the 
daylight is drawing away, and the stars are taking their watch- 
ful places, what are we to believe is the prevailing, the mighty 
and prevailing voice, that is borne up into their peaceful realm, 
and on to the audience of God? Is it of order, or of confusion ; 
of truth, or of falsity ; of strong and loving souls, or of base 
and selfish ones; of goodness, or of evil ? 

We shall have a better assurance of an answer of encour- 
agement, if we listen reverently first to that other voice that 
has come down from yonder throne of Infinite Perfection to 
these our mortal spirits, for our guidance and _ instruction. 
What does this speak? It commands us to faithfulness ; it 
invites us to peace. It bids us sanctify, each one, in his own 
breast, and around him by his example, this mass of crowded 
life,—these deathless souls. It calls us to be true and generous, 
meek and forgiving, pure and devout. It summons us to 
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remember our immortality. It repeats to us the sure decree 
that one day we must enter in, and be judged in the city of the 
Great King, the new Jerusalem, that passeth not away, and 
hath no need of light from sun or moon. This also it repeats 
to us, for this night’s word of faith and consolation,—* Except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 
And now, patient listener, by this time I shall have no diffi- 
culty in gaining your consent to shut down the window, and 


draw the curtain. Fr. hm #. 


THE EUCHARIST. 


We find the following verses in the Belfast (Ireland) Bible 
Christian, where they are said to be taken from ‘“ Sunday 
School Rhymes &c.”” We have never seen them before, and 


believe our readers will thank us for copying them into our 
Magazine. 


We adore thee, God and Father, 
Por the glorious liberty : 
We obey the calling,—** Gather 
Now, my people, unto me!” 
Let the joyful invitation 
Fly, like day, from east to west ; 
Be thy name, by every nation, 
And to endless ages, blest! 


At thy table, Lord, assembling, 
What poor offerings do we bring !— 
Panting,—glowing,—sighing,—trembling, 
As alternate feelings spring : 
Gop! if thy transcendant greatness 
Sink us low in fear and shame ; 
Yet, Our Father! what a sweetness 
Charms in that endearing name ! 
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As in solemn congregation 
We attend upon thy house, 

For the sweet commemoration, 
And renewal of our vows ; 

Let thy favour, with us resting, 
Consecrate the bread and wine ; 

May we, of thy goodness tasting, 
All be filled with love divine ! 


Jesus gave the sacred token 
Of his passion, wine and bread, 


Symbols of his body broken, 

And his blood for sinners shed. 
To the rite we come, confessing 

Free redemption, grace unbought ; — 
His be every name of blessing, 

For his love, surpassing thought ! 


For the agony he suffered, 
Kneeling, at Gethsemane ; 

For the sacrifice he offered, 
Crucified, on Calvary ; 

For the accents of affection 
Uttered with his dying breath ; 

For his glorious resurrection, 
Conqueror of sin and death ! 


Blessed Jesus ! with what fervour 
Shall we take thee to our hearts ! 
Thou,—when tempted, our preserver ; 

Thou,—our stay, when life departs ! 
Lamb of God! whose body, bleeding 

On the cross, our sorrows bore ; 
Thou, in heaven, art interceding 

For us sinners, evermore. 


God of peace and consolation ! 
Love ineffable! that gave 
Precious gifts for our salvation ; 
God our Father! hear and save ! 
Draw us to the rock of healing, 
Whence the living waters flow ; 
Pour thy spirit forth, revealing 
All our wishes thirst to know ! 
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May thy counsels, King of glory ! 
Grateful awe and rapture move, 
As we meditate the story 
Of the Saviour’s dying love : 
Hear us, Lord, of thee entreating 
Strength to walk in Jesus’ ways! 
God of light, shine on our meeting ! 
God of grace, accept our praise ! 
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Ir we saw ourselves as we are—what we are and where 
we are, and reflected on the clouded abyss of mystery 
before us, and considered aright our weakness and blindness, 
we should estimate at a higher price the feeling of security 
that religion gives. A religious course is a safe one. What 
a weight of meaning in the one word,safety! How grateful 
the storm-tossed mariner, when the opening harbor gives him 
assurance of safety from the waves. The blind man that 
gropes his way through the perils of the street deems safety a 
blessed boon. The parent anxious for a distant child gives 
God thanks, if he but hears that he is in safety. What is it 
then to the blind pilgrims of life’s journey, to know that there 
ig one way which is safe, and to be assured by revelation from 
God what that way is. 

For the common objects of worldly interest even, a religious 
course is the safe one. It may not always lead to the greatest 
worldly success, nor secure success at all; yet a course of 
uprightness will generally secure that moderate success, which 
in Agur’s prayer is sought for as the best worldly good. But 
When without going beyond the boundaries of this world, we 
see how often dishonesty undermines itself, how often fraud is 
precipitated into the pit it has dug for another, how all excesses 
tend to work out their own retribution, how often the gains of 
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iniquity turn into dust in the hands of him that holds them, 
how the wrongs we have done another come round and rest on 
our own heads, we may well say, that if this world alone were 
taken into the account, the way of uprightness is at least the 
safe way. 

The good man is safe from exposure and shame. He who 
enters an evil way, almost immediately puts himself in a false 
position. His life becomes one of concealments. He has 
bartered away his openness of soul and the fearlessness of in- 
nocence. There is much that he fears to have known. He 


must put a guard on his tongue and on his features, and walks 


in perpetual dread of a discovery, which any moment may 
burst like a mine beneath his feet. How blessed, compared 
with this, is the security of virtue, which has nothing to hide, 
no guard to set on tone and look ; which is as it appears, which 
has no fears of detection, no dread of scrutiny, no hidden 
wrong in the midst of the pleasures and the pride of life, to 
rise up, spectre-like, and blast with its revelations. 

And so through the whole course of life the good man is 
blest with this feeling of security. His plans for the time may 
come to nought, his efforts be baffled, his calculations of ad- 
vantage be uncertain, yet so far as his chief interests are con- 
cerned he is in a course which he knows will in the end turn 
out to be a safe one. It is safe to do right—safe to obey 
God. 

And these words acquire an infinite meaning, when applied 
to man’s future prospects. Here, however much else is 
doubtful, one thing is certain; the religious life is the safe 
one. Goodness is approved by God and protected by Him. 
Let as gloomy a light rest on the future as you will, virtue is 
safe. The worst that the good man can fear, is better than the 
best hope of the bad. Even the heathen Socrates, when on 
trial for his life, could rest fearlessly on this conviction. He 
had tried, he says, to live justly, and though he was ignorant of 
the future, one thing he knew,—that come what might, no 
harm could ever happen to a just man. How much more 
may the Christian feel this. He may have doubts, he may be 
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ignorant of many things which he would gladly know ; but in 
all his ignorance, one thing he knows,—he knows that no harm 
can befall him. God has declared that he who walketh up- 
rightly, walketh surely. 

To the young it may seem as if the worth of the religious 
life were placed on a low ground, when it is commended be- 
cause of its giving the feeling of security. And yet every 
year we live gives new force and significance to the word. 
Youth, ardent and sanguine, may heed it little. But add only 
a few years of perplexity and anxiety and change and disap- 
pointment, and “‘as the hart pants for the water brooks,” the 
heart of man pants and pines for something stable and secure. 
Tor this he would gladly exchange the brightest hopes of 
youth. Stability; security! To this he looks as the best re- 
sult he can hope for from his labors. He pines for it in his 
friendships. He prays for it when he looks on his children. 
And conscious as we are of sins, enveloped in ignorance and 
doubt, when we look forward to the future, it seems the very 
crown of all the blessings of God. He who has this, wants 
little beside. He leaves in the calmness of peace and hope. 
He feels that there is scarcely a blessing for which he should 
pour out more heartfelt thanks, than for the goodness of God in 


revealing among the myriad paths of life which lead to hidden 


pitfalls and precipices, the only path of safety. E. P. P. 





Trust.—How many a sad heart might be lightened of its 
burthen, how many an anxious spirit be freed from its care, by 
a filial trust in God! Strange! that when so great a privilege 
is offered us, we neglect to make it ours. Give us trust in 
God, and we are rich, we are strong; nothing can harm, no- 
thing disturb us. With pious trust in our hearts the world will 
be fair, life be pleasant, joy become religious, and suffering 
be no longer unintelligible. We need trust, for we cannot 
live without it. We must lean on man or God. Who that thinks 


will hesitate where to place his reliance, where to fix his trust ? 
* 
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MOSES THE TYPE OF THE TRUE REFORMER. 
A SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE W. BURNAP. 


Nomszers xiv. 26—31. And the Lord spake unto Moses and unto 
Aaron, saying: How long shall I bear with this evil congregation, 
which murmur against me? Say unto them, As truly as I live, 
saith the Lord, as ye have spoken in mine ears, so will 1 do to you: 
your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness ; and all that were num- 
bered of you according to your whole number, from twenty years 
old and upwards, which have murmured against me, doubtless ye 
shall not come into the land concerning which I sware to make you 
dwell therein, save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the 
son of Nun. But your little ones, which ye said should be a prey, 
them will I bring in, and they shall know the Jand which ye have 


despised. 


TueERE is a deeper meaning in the sentence here pronoun- 
ced upon that generation of rebellious Israclites, and in the 


arrangement of Divine Providence that they should die in the 
desert and never enter the promised land, than generally 
suggests itself to the superficial reader. It not only states a 
particular fact, but inculcates a general principle. It states a 
fact, that the Israelites, who had just come forth out of the clay- 
pits, the slavery, the idolatry and moral corruption of Egypt, 
were unfit to found a nation, unfit to act out and establish the 
enlightened and noble principles of the Mosaic religion and the 
Jewish constitution. They wanted that courage, determination 
and magnanimity, which are the result of prosperity and free- 
dom. They wanted that knowledge and stability, which alone 
can secure obedience to just and salutary restraints. They 
wanted those habits of persevering endeavor and patient en- 
durance, which alone can unite a people in grand and victo- 
rious enterprise. They were destitute of those abiding con- 
victions of the protection of an overruling Providence, which 
are the indispensable condition of all that is great and true and 
good in man; and they turned back to idolatry almost before 
the thunders of Sinai had ceased to roll. 
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After receiving the Law, they were led to the borders of 
the Holy Land, but there they demonstrated that they were 
then utterly unfit to go in and possess it. They rebelled against 
their leader, and’ murmured against God. They disbelieved 
where they had sufficient evidence, and they believed where 
they had no evidence at all. ‘They showed themselves wholly 
unprepared for the restraints of a wholesome authority and of 
a just government. That generation proved themselves unfit 
for the possession of the land of Canaan, unfit to carry forward 
the design of God to raise up a model nation, and to employ 
them in the great purpose of sending abroad the true religion 
over the face of the earth. Had they then gone in, the very 
purpose of their national existence would have been defeated. 
imperfectly acquainted with the principles of their religion, 
and unaccustomed to living according to its provisions, they 
would perhaps scarcely have established the Mosaic institutions. 
Scattered apart from each other, and pursuing a pastoral or an 
agricultural life, they would have soon forgotten the few im- 
perfect lessons they had taken in the wilderness, and never 
would have had the strong bond of a national temple and a 
common worship, but would have followed each one the 
devices of his own heart ; and their national existence, instead 
of stretching over fifteen hundred years, and proving at last 
the germ and starting-point of a new and universal religion, 
would have been short in its duration, disorderly in its continu- 
ance, and have terminated in total discomfiture and defeat. 

Human nature is not sufficiently plastic and flexible to be 
regenerated and formed anew in one generation. There seems 
to be something hereditary, not only in form and features and 
complexion, but in intellectual capacities, in dispositions, pro- 
pensities, I had almost said, habits. ‘The offspring of a savage 
discovers an almost irresistiblé inclination to betake himself to 
the woods ; he recoils from labor and refuses the dull drudgery 
of intellectual cultivation. And so the Israelites, when they 
arrived on the borders of Canaan, were found to be still Egyp- 
tian slaves, and not the trained disciples of Moses. That 
generation could not be the steady worshippers of the one 
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Jehovah. That generation could not be the enlightened and 
orderly citizens of a free and well regulated Commonwealth. 

What then could be done? It was necessary to wait till 
they had passed off the stage. It was necessary that they 
should be kept in the wilderness till all, according to the sen- 
tence, who were then “ twenty years old and upwards,” whose 
characters were formed, whose sentiments and habits were 
fixed, should die, and a new generation come forward under a 
better training and more favorable auspices. 

In the desert, under the eye of Moses, under the almost 
military discipline of an encampment, the most favorable oppor- 
tunity was afforded for training up a new generation. Their 
national unity could thus be consummated and cemented. 
Their municipal and social regulations might be wrought into 
the habits and affections of the people. The great principles 
of their simple and sublime faith, the worship and obedience of 
the Infinite Jehovah, might become, as it were, an element of 
their perpetual consciousness, the motive of their every action, 
the ground of their national unity, and the only satisfactory 
reason of their being separated from all the nations of the 
earth. The forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness was a 
necessary preliminary condition of the fifteen hundred years of 
their national existence in the land of Canaan, so fruitful in 
lasting consequences to the world. ‘Their weekly assemblies 
in the desert made them acquainted with their Law, and they 
never afterwards wholly forgot it. Their periodical gatherings 
at the door of the tabernacle in the wilderness prepared them 
to delight in their national assemblies at Shiloh, at Mizpeh, and 
Jerusalem. And if there be anything wonderful in their per- 
severing adherence to their institutions through affliction and 
subjugation, anything marvellous in their return to their native 
seats after seventy years’ captivity, doubtless much of it is to 
be ascribed to the deep impression made by the forty years’ 
sojourn in the wilderness. 

To Moses, doubtless, this delay was a great disappointment. 
It amounted to nothing less than an exclusion of himself from 
the Promised Land. He was now eighty years of age. Forty 
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years more would carry him far beyond the allotted period of 
human life. His labors and trials were to prepare for a glory 
which he could not be permitted to see. He could only look 
from the top of Pisgah, and survey at a distance the goodly land 
which was to be made illustrious to all time by his name and 
institutions, and then he was to close his eyes in death and be 
gathered to his fathers. 

I have said, that the turning back into the wilderness must 
have been to Moses a great disappointment. He was a great 
reformer, and like all reformers, it is probable that he was filled 
with the most sanguine hopes and anticipations. Most reform- 
ers are intoxicated with hopes and anticipations. What then 
must have been his mortification, when he found the people 
whom he had led out of Egypt totally unfit for national free- 
dom and independence, and ready to turn back to the clay- 
pits of the land of their bondage! Yet was he obliged to sub- 
mit, and instead of settling the nation he led in the land of their 
rest, he was compelled to spend the remainder of his days in 
the humble capacity of the leader and instructor of a nation of 
wanderers. He was compelled to walk by faith, and not by 
sight; to see the promises afar off, but never to possess the 
blessings he prepared his people to enjoy. But patiently and 
cheerfully did he go through his task, and meekly submitted to 
the hard necessity of sowing that others might reap. 

I have stated and enlarged upon this case of Moses and the 
Israelites, to illustrate the position and duties of a Reformer. 
The world is at the present moment full of reformers and re- 
formations. There are undoubtedly great evils in the world 
which ought to be, and may be abated. There are those, who 
perceiving them to be evils, are williag to spend and be spent 
in the enterprise of doing them away. But the reformer un- 
dertakes a great work, and he is surrounded by great difficul- 
ties and dangers. I shall endeavor to point some of them out. 

In the first place, he is in danger of underrating the difficulty 
of changing men’s intellectual convictions. He imagines that 
because he has examined a subject, and arrived at clear con- 
ceptions and full convictions upon it, every one else has: done 
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the same, in however different a condition he may be as to 
capacity, inclination and opportunity. While he has been 
collecting information, reading, thinking, discussing, what have 
the masses been about? Toiling for their daily bread, con- 
triving to improve a straitened condition, educating the young, 
sustaining the old. One has been inthe field, and another in 
his workshop, and another in the midst of his merchandise. 
It is alla mistake to imagine, that they have been thinking of 
abstractions, or settling principles and ascertaining duties. 
Truth itself, when stated to them, will appcar a novelty, and 
as a novelty will awaken distrust, or at least be received with 
caution. It takes time to become familiar with the features of 
even truth itself. The presumption is, that that which has 
been long received is true ; that in which the moral sense of 
mankind has from time immemorial acquiesced, is just and 
right. There is a reluctance to set up the theories of to-day 
against the experience of ages, and truth itself, working under 


these disadvantages, is slowly apprehended and slowly em- 
braced. 

This is the very thing which the fiery and impatient spirit 
of the Reformer cannot brook. He cannot endure the forty 
years’ sojourn in the wilderness. He must enter in at once, 


and take possession of the promised land, the land that * flow- 
eth with milk and honey.” When it is distinctly announced to 
him by repeated trials, that the world is not ripe for his reform, 
that the fulness of time has not come for the reception and _ 
acknowledgment of his great truth, instead of acquiescing, like 
Moses, in meek submission to the delay, and going to work 
patiently to bring the world up to the necessary standard, too 
often he turns discontented and sour, and quarrels with the 
world which he has not the wisdom or perseverance to reform. 
Because everything cannot be done at once, he will do nothing, 
and makes himself unhappy because he cannot hasten the 
great designs of Providence, and with his feeble arm hurry on 
the stars in their courses. 

Thus we see, that every great truth must have its forty 
years’ sojourn in the wilderness, like the knowledge and wor- 
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ship of the one true Jehovah. The world must roll on awhile, 
serving its old idols. The generation to which it is announced 
will not receive it. They are too firmly fixed in their old 
opinions to receive a new one among them, to disturb their 
harmony and break their peace. They must pass away, and 
their “little ones” will receive perhaps, as first principles, 
truths which they considered utterly extravagant and absurd. 

In the second place, reformers are apt to miscalculate the 
force of prejudice. We are creatures, not of intellect alone, 
but of passions and affections. We grow attached to that 
which we have long known, and, right or wrong, it becomes 
a part of ourselves. Our opinions, as it were, become domes- 
ticated, and we learn to love and defend them, because they 
are ours. He who assails them jars our feelings, though he 
may convince our reason ; and it seems like treason to abandon 
an old opinion, as it does an old friend. Every man starts 
with the presumption that he is right, and it is humiliating to 
his pride to confess that he is wiser to-day than he was yes- 
terday. 

The reformer, therefore, must expect a reaction to every 
attempt to change the opinions of the world. He must expect, 
not only opposition, but resentment, not only fair argument, 
but obloquy and abuse. Nay, he may expect that whatever 
he attacks will be clung to, fora while, with the greater tenaci- 
ty. It will be defended with greater obstinacy. Its cooler 
friends will be warmed up into hot and active partisans, and 
its cause will never seem so strong as at the very moment when 
it is about to give way. 

Let not the true reformer, then, be discouraged by the fruits 
of his first endeavors. ‘They are just what he must expect. 
Let him persevere. Let him be instant in season and out of 
season. If he have truth on his side, it will gradually prevail 
over all opposition. 

Another gigantic power, which the reformer is obliged to 
vanquish, before he can gain the establishment of one new 
truth, is the force of habit. This of itself is almost immovable. 
Habits grow up, inthe first place, out of, convictions. We do 
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thus and so, because we think it is right and just and expedi- 
ent. But when the habit is once formed, it has a self-sustaining 
power, and continues to regulate our actions long after the 
convictions on which it was based have been forgotten. Our 
actions become accustomed to succeed each other in a certain 
train, or they become associated with certain hours of the day, 
or with certain places which we frequent, We become habitu- 
ated to certain employments and certain pleasures, which it 
seems to disorganize our whole constitution to omit. 

If then, our opinions undergo a change, how hard it is to 
change our conduct in correspondence with them. So much 
are we the creatures of habit, that the prophet has told us, that it 
is almost as easy for the Ethiopian to change his skin, and the 
leopard his spots, as for a man to change his habits. 

Lastly, as an antagonist of reform, comes interest. All the 
arrangements and occupations of men are ultimately based on 
their sentiments and convictions. One man employs himself 
in this thing, and another in that, because it is the opinion of 
the community, that it is best on the whole that the different 
tasks of labor should be thus portioned 0. | When the opinions 
and convictions of the cormmunity cha, 2, some occupations 
are condemned, and become no longer possible to be pursued. 
The change of religiousfaith at Ephesus made an entire revo- 
lution in the condition and prospects of the silversmiths, and 
straightway they became the most earnest and vociferous de- 
fenders of the divinity of “ Diana of the Ephesians.” So it 


must ever be long before the outward arrangements of society 


are conforined toa @hange in moral sentiments and intellectual 
convictions. He who attempts to change the moral senti- 
ments and the intellectual convictions of mankind, must at once 
encounter the violence of those whose position and employment 
are affected by his endeavors. _ 

Then, again, there are many errors which never can be 
reasoned away ; they can only be outgnyown. They are inci- 
dent to an imperfect and infantile condition of the human mind, 
and the way to overthrow them is to cultivate and ‘strengthen 
the general intellect,sto diffuse information on other subjects ; 
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and then prejudices, which were directly assailed in vain, die 
away of themselves. The belief in witches was never reason- 
ed out of any community. Enlighten the masses, and the 


superstition disappears of itself. 

We conclude then, that while there is abundant encourage- 
ment to the philanthropist and the Christian to keep him always 
employed in good works, to inspire him with courage, and to 


assure him that no effort is ever lost, there are certain laws of 
human nature and of society, which forbid him to indulge ex- 
travagant anticipations as to what may be done in a single 
generation. The condition of things is what it is by the influ- 
ence of causes which long ago went into operation, which our 
eflorts may modify, but not radically change. That space in 
the world’s duration which is spanned by our lives, finds man- 
kind in a condition totally independent of our choice. Many 
great truths may be just now commencing their career. The 
forty years which they may be destined to sojourn in the wil- 
derness may extend beyond the period when our eyes shall be 
closed in death. We may die, as Aaron did in the desert, and 
not, like Moses, be permitted even to stand on Pisgah and view 
the promised land. However that may be, our duty is still the 
same,—a firm and unwavering trust in God—a sure persuasion 
that there is a promised land, that there is a better state of 
things possible, nay, certain in the arrangements of Provi- 
dence, and those who labor to bring it about shall in no 
wise lose their reward. Their works will follow them to a 
better world, and they shall wear the crowm of martyrs and 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb. 





PatiENc£.—Few persons have patience with others, but fewer 
still, I think, have patience. with themselves. Cannot we 
haye regard to our own weakness, and remember that we are 
still in the flesh? Byyslow steps must we reach the height 
where frailty and temptation are left behind. ‘ Ever pressing 
on’ is the Christian’s motto, but this does net mean that he must 
run with a hot haste, as if there were no difficulties in the way. 
In the, Christian life perseverance is accomplishment. * 
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THE DEPARTURE OF SUMMER. 


‘“ Thou’rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad summer, fare thee well ! 
Thou’rt singing thy last melodies, 
In every wood and dell. 
‘*¢ But in the golden sunset, 
Of thy latest, lingering day, 
Oh! tell me, o’er this chequered earth, 
How hast thou pass’d away ?”’ 

WE are now spending the last few moments of this beautiful 
season ; and before its latest sun has sunk to rest, we would 
use its fading light in that work of self-scrutiny to which we 
are called, not only by the poet, but by the Heavenly Teacher, 
when he said, “* Behold the fowls of the air,” ‘ Consider the 
lilies how they grow.” Another of those seasons has passed, 
in which all nature rejoices and glorifies God. Every living 
thing puts on an expression of gladness and luxuriates in its 
beautiful life. Let us observe these objects as they are’ passing 
away, for no work of man, the head of the creation, can equal 
the beauty and magnificence of nature’s summer scenes. 
Her trees and plants, her verdant hills, her “‘ fowls of the air,” 
and each creeping thing surpass even “Solomon in all his 
his glory.”” Man with all his boasted might has no power 
even to shape or color the smallest blade of grass; God 
alone created the heaven and the earth. 

But lowly and reverent as is our true position before the 
throne of the Eternal, we have a most solemn mission to per- 
form in the midst of his creation. God hath highly exalted 
man, above all his works, making him in his own image, and 
placing before him in beauty and luxuriance the greatuniverse. 
It is not, however, as a wonderful picture merely that ‘the 
Divine Artist requires us to look upon the world; he tells us 
that we have a personal interest in thesé things, and a higher 
duty to perform towards them, than toigaze and admire mete- 
ly ; for the commafi is, to “ subdue the earth.” And this is 
the mission we ate fo perform. Let us not suppose that this 


command was intended solely for the dwellers in Eden, where 
” 
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the soil yielded its products with but little help of man, warm- 
ed by the unclouded sun, and bathed in the gentle dew. It 
was spoken to them, but extended in its call to those who had 
lost Eden, and were scattered over the face of the earth, and 
along the course of ages to come. It has reached us; and at 
the close of this sweet season of flower and fruit, I would ask 
how much have we done toward cultivating that part of the 
vineyard of the Lord which has been committed to our care ? 
How much have we labored in that field of our hearts, from 
which we may pluck the fruits of everlasting life? We are 
of the earth, earthy, and the soil of our minds, which we are 
commanded to subdue, and have dominion over, is often sterile 
ground, on which the seed soon withers; or it is infested with 
thorns, which may grow up and choke the seed, and it will 
yield no fruit. But we must labor and strive until we remove 
all these obstructions, and vanquish these enemies of our life 
and growth. Thus shall we “subdue the earth,” and obey 
God. Thus shall we be prepared to use all God’s gifts in the 
course of our progress. ‘Thus will the earth to us be “ full of 
the majesty of the Lord.” 

Christ the divine has put to flight all the hosts of evil. He 
has overcome the world; and from the garden of temptation, 
and from Calvary’s height, he calls. upon us to follow him, till 
we have put all enemies under our feet. And it is only those 
who have attained this state of preparation, to whom this 
season passes away with any sentiment but sadness. Many 
may be glad and gay through this period ; but their happiness 
hath only thebutterfly’s existence, born of the sunshine and 
crushed in an hour. It is a fact that almost all men appear 
happiest in summer, and it is natural they should. To the 
rich and favored this season opens its many resorts of gaiety 
and pleasure ; to the poorit comes as a period of relief from 
many cares and expenses; to the sick and old it brings 
health, or hope and comfort; and over all it throws a man- 
tle of warmth and beauty, and bids them bask .in the sun- 
shine. ‘But blessed as is the influence of summer upon the 
condition of man, it cannot enter and*take possession of his 
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heart, until he has gained that temper of soul, through which it 
shall minister to his highest happiness. ‘The season, ‘* whose 
sunbeam isa joy toall,and a beam of hope unto land and 
sea,” springs from the bosom of stern winter. Know we not 
that ** seed time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and win- 
ter, day and night,” have each its mission to perform, ere the 
tree is grown unto perfection? Let us be willing then, as we 
behold the processes of inanimate nature, as we “ consider the 
lilies how they grow,” in view of the infinite worth of our 
spirits over the grass of the ficld,—let us cheerfully resign 
ourselves to the difficult, but hopeful task, of cultivating, even 
amidst tears, the soil of our hearts. 

And now, those of my friends on “ this chequered earth,” 
over whom this beautiful season has passed without one im- 
pression save of mirth or release from care, let me beseech, by 
the shortness of all time, and the worth of their wronged souls, 
to pause and ask, how, to at least one human bosom, this sum- 
mer hath passed? Leave not the work of self-scrutiny, until 


the answer be given. Oh! that there were none who needed 
exhortation upon the use of the world. But alas! from how 
many lips should we hear, if we asked, ‘ How has this summer 
passed to thee ?’ the answer, 


“In brief and sudden strivings, 
To fling a weight aside, 

Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 
And all thy roses died !”’ 

To all of us lect the exhortation come; and as we examine 
in solemn review, the deeds of the year, let tears of repen- 
tance flow. Then we shall no longer pass in giddy thought- 
lessness, or indifference this beautiful season, but we shall see 
in it the emblem of that perfection which the human soul is 
destined to attain, by keeping the commands of its Maker; 
and this shall be our language, as We anticipate another sum- 


mer :-— 
“ Give me to hail thy sunshine 
With song and spirit free ; 
Or in a purer air than this 
Mayvour next meeting be 
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THE BERKSHIRE JUBILEE. 


Tue following article, kindly contributed by a friend to our 
pages, is more than mere intelligence. The reflections at the 
close, brief as they are, have much meaning for every 
thoughtful person who shall read them—a moral meaning. 
One of the great questions before the country is, How shall it 
get its amusements, its holidays, its recreations; and of what 
sort shall they be, virtuous or sinful? That it can be 
wholly without them is impossible. To suppose this, is to 
suppose it a country unlike any that ever existed yet, and 
made up of beings not human. We claim these seasons as a 


right and legitimate sphere for the influence of religion. It is 


our object to apply Christianity everywhere, and to shew 
the beauty of its relations with all the pursuits and positions 
of men. This communication has a bearing in the direction 
of these views, and for that reason we offer it gladly to the 
consideration of our readers. Eps. 


“ How painfully sweet are the echoes that start 
When memory plays an old tune on the heart.” 


A FEW months since there went abroad from many of the 
natives of Berkshire county, Massachusetts, a call to the 
emigrants from her bosom to return and celebrate a festival in 
their mountain home. Cordially was it made, and from the 
lawyer and artisan, the clerk at his desk, and the student poring 
over his books, the dwellers in densely peopled cities, and the 
roamer on the solitary main, came the quick, full response, 
with which heart ever answereth to heart. Some had almost for- 
gotten the “ old roof tree,” but the call was magical. Memory, 
true to her trust, brought from her casket, fresh and bright as if 
traced but yesterday, pictures of sweet familiar scenes ; and a 
sudden festlessness, a yearning for loved voices, an anxiety to 
tread once again the sod pressed in childhood, seized those who 
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had long plodded in the same round of wearying duties. This 
formed the topic of conversation; and youth and children, 
charmed with descriptions of spots, which to their parents’ 
fancy grew greener as years sped on, shared in the joyful 
anticipation, and dreamed of bliss. 

A lovely place was prepared for the celebration, in Pittsfield, 
where ideas of high civilization, inspired by the village, with 
its charming residences, large gardens, and fine trees, are min- 
gled with thoughts of cool, quiet nooks, soft glades, and summer 
music, suggested by the sunny hill-sides just beyond. 

There was something imposing in the long procession, to 
which eighteen States had contributed, as it wound round the 
brow of the eminence ;—bound by one tie, animated by one 
sef.timent, sharing one common joy, a band of brothers. But 
the day was unpropitious, and, when a hymn had been sung, 
and a prayer offered, a part of the vast audience occupied a 
meeting-house in the village, and listened to an appropriate 
and eloquent discourse from Rev. Dr. Hopkins, President of 
Williams College, and a poein from Dr. Allen of Northampton. 

The next morning, although the sky looked threatening, the 
multitude again assembled. Again the seats were filled, again 
the voice of praise swelled on the air. An oration from Mr. 
Spencer of Utica, N. Y., extracts from some of the earliest 
newspapers published in the county, and two odes furnished 
for the occasion, followed. An adjournment to the dining 
tables was then proposed. They were placed beneath an 
awning upon the grounds of the Ladies’ Institute, and were 
laid for nearly two thousand people. A blessing was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Dr. Shepard of Lenox, and Gov. Briggs 
presided with a grace and vivacity which gave universal de- 
light. Scarcely were we seated when the mist rolled up from 
the mountains, and the blessed sunshine, the smile of the Infi- 
nite, rested on hill and valley, and lighted the landscape into 
new beauty. Among the speakers were Dr. Holmes of Bos- 
ton, Theodore Sedgwick, Esq., and Rev. Dr. Dewey of 
New York. As the day wore away, a hymn, adapted to tbe 
music of “ Auld Lang Syne,” was sung by the young ladies of 
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‘his the Institute, with a chorus of many voices; a touching fare- 
en, well was given, and three cheers for the old homesteads of the 
nts’ emigrants seemed the very outpouring of the soul. As we dis- 
‘ful persed, the sky grew black, the majesty of the Almighty was 
} displayed in the low mutterings of distant thunder and the play 
Id, of lightnings. Was I wrong? I almost deemed that on the 
‘ith storm-cloud God set his seal to the festival. 
in- Yet it was beautiful, not so much for what was done, as for 
ler what was felt. Old men met each other with a greeting in 
which the warmth of youth was added to the constancy of 
to maturer years. Stealing from carking cares, from the whirl of 
he business, from all the bustle and perplexities, the jar and discord 
ne of clashing interests, they felt as if some spirit cast around 
but them a protecting influence in their ear!y home, and sat peace- 
ig, fully or wandered cheerily, among the objects of their boy- 
a hood’s love. ‘The schoolhouse and the mectinghouse, the 
ite woods with their store of happy memories, the laughing streams, 
of the gem-like waters, guarded by mountain barriers, once more 
n. echoed to voices they had known of yore. Eyes which time 
he had begun to dim sparkled with new fire, and blood which had 
in become sluggish in its course rushed with new life through 
r. vein and artery. A thousand anecdotes of the past, incidents 
st so long forgotten that they seemed lost forever, were told with 
od glee, and many a varied history, half sunshine and half sorrow, 
ig thrilled with gladness, or shaded with regret. The absent too 
n were remembered. Inquiry pressed upon inquiry. Often 
‘e came the solemn answer, “ dead,” “dead,” “dead.” Then 
D- manhood forgot ‘its pride, age its dignity, and tears fell thick 
rs and fast for the ceparicc. Yct, when the speaker told of 
2 happy death-beds, again and again went up the incense of grati- 
n tude to the Father for that great and abiding hope. 
\- But most affecting were the groups gathered among the graves. 
Oo There the pastor who had blessed each one in a voice tremu- 
- lous with emotion, there the mother of their infancy, the father 
f fallen in his prime, the bold, generous brother, the gentle 
2 sister, and the youthful playmate slept, unconscious of the life- 
Jong sorrow of those they had left behind. ~ There were spirits 
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floating around those graves, voices sweeter than the harmony 
of the spheres, a perfume richer than that of flowers ; and again 
there went up to God from among those simple and time-worn 
monuments a fragrance purer and more acceptable than the 
spices of Jewish sacrifices. ; 

The festival was celebrated with the utmost simplicity. 
There was not the least shadow of ostentation, nothing for mere 
display ; but every physical and intellectual want, even every 
sensibility of the returning emigrant, was cared for with a zeal, 
an efficiency, and a delicacy, grateful to all. 

It is well to have such calls upon our sympathies. They 
are made every day singly, but then selfish cares and arti- 
ficial wants succeed, and almost obliterate the impression. It 
is well, therefore, when they follow each other so quickly that 
no selfish feeling can find place. It is well when the heart 
expands and expands until it can, as it were, take in the universe, 
when crowds of beautiful sentiments and holy thoughts throng 
upon us in countless myriads. Honorable as this festival is to 
Berkshire, it has a deeper and a wider significance. Interest- 
ing as it is to Berkshire people and their posterity, it is scarcely 
less so to the world. Thoroughly and truly as it binds these 
many sons together, so does it furnish a new bond between 
them and the whole human race. It is a triumph of humanity, 
of the pure, the high, the beautiful, over the earthly and un- 
spiritual ; a fitting offering on a glorious altar. 

Peace be upon thee, Berkshire! on thy craggy steeps and 
lovely vallies! on thy hearths and homes! upon thy widely 
scattered children! May many a future jubilee call back the 
wanderers to thy bosom ! y. 


Horz.—Bicssed are they who hope! Sinful is despair. 
There is a hope that ‘“ maketh ashamed,” as there is a repen- 
tance that “ needeth to be repented of!” But the hope which 
reverently listens to the teaching of faith, while its eye kindles 


with rapture, isa safe guide,—a guide, a solace, and a strength. 
* 
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InsTALLATION AT CnuEeLses, Mass.—Rev. George M. Rice was 
installed as Pastor of the “ First Congregational Church and Society 
ia Chelsea,’ on Wednesday, September 18, 1844. The order of ex- 
ercises was as follows :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Sargent of 
Boston ; Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Pierpont of 
Lynn ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lunt of Quincy ; Prayer of Installation, 
by Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Flint of Salem; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Chelsea ; Address 
to the People, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston ; Concluding Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston. 

Mr. Lunt took for his text Phillippians iii. 9: ‘* The righteousness 
which is of God, by faith.’’ The question was considered, what does 
Christianity propose to effect? The answer was given in the words 
of the text. The end which Christianity proposes is righteousness : 
a righteousness grounded on inward, spiritual conviction. This design 
constituted an era, an important era in the history of mankind. It is 
one of the peculiarities of the Christian system, that all its instructions 
are addressed to the soul. By this, the preacher meant not the mind, 
the understanding, but something higher than these—an active, spiri- 
tual principle. ‘The chief requisition in those who would be Chris- 
tians is faith, or a general disposition to exercise this inherent faculty. 
Faith is ‘ the evidence of things unseen,” not the result of reasoning. 
The Bible furnishes a body of abstract truths, and an exhibition of 
abstract duties. It is the minister’s office to guard, defend, interpret 
and enforce the principles of the Bible. It is essential to the carrying 
out of the Christian theory, that there should be a church in the 
world ;—a body of professed followers, who should receive into their 
minds, and have imprinted on their hearts, and retained in their con- 
sciences, the truths of the Bible. The Christian theory includes also 
the idea of a Holy Spirit,—an agent that operates on the human soul 
continually, and by whose aid that faith is established in the soul 
which produces the true righteousness. The Christian theory, for its 
fulfilment, requires likewise a Sabbath ; and an order of men set 
apart whose object it shall be to confirm the faith of believers. These 
men should have the confidence of those to whom they preach, if they 
are worthy ; and if not worthy, they ought not to have place in the 
church to do mischief. 
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This was the plan of the sermon :—to consider to object of Chris- 
tianity ;—and the agencies and instrumentalities through which this 
object shall be effected. '[he preacher applied the principles of the 
discourse to the prevailing tendencies of the times. The growing dis- 
regard and distrust of the church, the Sabbath, and the ministry, with 
the popular reformatory movements of the day, were all considered. 





Commencement Week at Campripcr.—The public anniversary 
exercises of 1844 cecupied thtee days. 

Society of the Harvard Alumni.—The Socicty of the Alumni, which 
has been in existence about three years, held its annual meeting on 
Tuesday, August 27. After the transaction of the usual business, the 
Association moved in procession to the church, where Hon. Daniel A. 
White of Salem, addressed the assembly on the obligations of the 
children of the institution to the University, and the reciprocal duties 
of the University to her children. The address might be regarded as 
appropriate to men of letters generally, and was an appeal to the 
highest and purest sentiments in the educated character. It was a 
frotest against the foibles and unprincipled follies of literature, pre- 
senting a high moral standard as the only safeguard for intellectual 
eminence or professional success. 

Commencement Day.—The graduating class consisted of fifty-one. 
The parts assigned were thirty,—orations, dissertations, disquisitions, 
and a poem,—all in English. They were heard by an unusually 
crowded assembly. ‘Thirty-six received the degree of LL. B.; and a 
large number that of M. D. Besides a considerable number who took 
the degree of A. M. in course, it was conferred, as honorary, on Hon. 
Nathan Appleton, Prof. Asa Gray, Rev. R. C. Waterston, and Rev. 
Hosea Ballou 2d. The honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred on 
Hon. George N. Briggs of Massachusetts, Hon. John Sergeant of Phil- 
adelphia, and Charles Lyell, Esq., of England; the honorary degree 
of D. D. on Rev. Andrew Bigelow of Danvers, and Prof. Edwards A. 
Park of the Andover Theological Seminary. 

Phi Beta Kappa.—The anniversary of the Massachusetts Alpha of 
this society was observed on Thursday after the declamation of under- 
graduates for the Boylston prizes was concluded. The public services 
consisted of an Oration by Rev. George Putnam of Roxbury, and a 
Poem by William W. Story, Esq. of Boston. Rev. Henry W. Bellows 
of New York officiated az Chaplain of the day.—The subject of the 
Oration was the connection between intellectual and moral culture. 
After- some general observations on his topic, the orator proceeded to 
state the chief and highest point of this connection, viz. the love and 
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pursuit of trath. This is, should be, must be, the aim of the scholar ; 
and it is a moral aim. He then gave aseries of vigorous and brilliant 
illustrations of his principle, making these indeed the main body of 
the discourse. The examples most elaborately adduced and dwelt 
upon, were those of Voltaire, Goethe, Byron and Burns. Voltaire 
was a short-lived infidel. Goethe was cold and selfish, wanting the 
genial attributes of humanity, and his influence even in Germany 
is giving way to the nobler and purer spirit of Schiller. Byron began 
with noble impulses, but slighted them, sinking whatever was high 
and holy, in sensual excesses. Burns became the slave of a low 
appetite. These instances were chosen as apparent exceptions to the 
speaker’s positions, and in discussing them he gave eloquent utterance 
toa tide of glowing, manly, wholesome thoughts. Whoever would 
be great must be good. It is an eternal, irreversible law. Although 
he endeavored to Jook at his theme simply with the eyes of a scholar, 
and not as a preacher, setting the claims of virtue, in her own right, 
temporarily aside, yet before concluding he avowed himself compelled 
to call virtue back to her throne of supremacy. If men will not serve 
her for the sake of influence and power as scholars, she has a loftier 
authority of her own, and shall be served for her own divinity. She 
is willing to wait and serve, but only by being sovereign. The tone 
of the Oration, together with the views presented in the Address be- 
fore the Alumni, contained a sacred promise for the true elevation of 
the literary character. Such words are needed by the age, and we 
trust they will not prove to have been spoken in vain. The Poem by 
Mr. Story was on Art. Aside from its excellencies as an imaginative 
and metrical production, its moral sentiment was unexceptionable, and 


quite in harmony with the addresses just referred to. 





Sarem Farr.—Most of our readers may know that the ladies of the 
four Unitarian societies in Salem have lately held a Fair, the proceeds 
of which were intended to give aid to young and feeble churches of 
our faith. We have received through a friend an account of this festi- 
val—for such we may consider it—which we are permitted to substi- 
tute for any further remarks of our own. 

In May last, a general feeling seemed to be awakened in the Unita- 
rian Societies of Salem, that an effort ought to be made for the relief 
of destitute churches of their faith, in other places. The ladies of the 
four societies held a meeting, elected a President, and other officers, 
organizing themselves with all the energy, system and firmness possi- 
ble on any occasion. They agreed to meet every Wednesday, to 
work, and lend other necessary aid. These meetings were continued 
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through the summer, and a most delightful. intercourse maintained. 
A spirit of perfect harmony and pure Christian kindness prevailed 
without interruption until all,was accomplished, the work finished and 
everything arranged for the sale of articles. 

The Fair was held on the 5th of September at Mechanic Hall, a 
noble room, with every accommodation for the exhibition of the arti- 
cles to the greatest advantage. The decorations were the result of re- 
fined taste, light, simple and chaste. Opposite the entrance, the eye 
was met by a grotto of evergreen, so contrived as to resemble a forest 
in perspective ; at the point which formed the horizon, wild flowers 
in abundance were so disposed as to resemble a prairie or meadow ; 
the effect was perfect. In front ofthis grotto, were arranged in vases 
exquisite flowers, from greenhouses and gardens in Salem and its vi- 
cinity, presented by gentlemen who had cultivated them most assidu- 
ously for the occasion. Baskets of every beautiful form, with delicious 
fruits, also liberally bestowed by gentlemen, were placed on tables; 
behind which stood the young ladies, who dispensed these treasures 
of the season to purchasers. On each side of the grotto was an arch 
covered with evergreen, leading to the galleries, where the collation 
was spread. A part of one gallery contained a temple, made with dra- 
peries of lemon color and white cloth, fancifully drawn up, with 
wreaths of flowers; in the interior was an extensive collection of na- 
tive flowers, painted by a Salem lady, which drew crowds of visiters, 
and elicited high encominms. A similar arrangement was made on 
the opposite corner of the gallery. The collation occupied all the re- 
maining space, and was beautifully spread, with all the luxuries of the 
table, cooked in the best style, and tempting in the aspect,—ice water 
the only beverage. The hall below was tastefully decorated with 
evergreens in festoons, similar wreaths encircling the pillars. A re- 
freshment table with cakes, ices, soda water, etc., was also adorned, 
as well as the tables for the sale of fancy articles. These were lite- 
rally crowded with everything which exquisite taste, neatness and 
judgment could suggest, from the gorgeous embroidery in gold and 
velvet, the splendid chair and elegant slipper, to the simple pin- 
cushion, or humblest article for domestic use. 

The day was one of unparalleled brightness ; every thing conspired 
to hallow and bless it. Health beamed in almost every eye ; joy was 
diffused over all: and as we looked upon the rich display of fruits and 
flowers, the thought arose spontaneously, that God in his ample 
hestowments smiled on the undertaking of his children, thus tending 
to avaluable purpose. In the evening the hall was brilliantly illami- 
nated, while a band of soft instruments enlivened yet more the scene. 

Such were the enjoyments of the occasion, but the under current, 
which was concealed by the engrossing present, burst forth in a ‘full 
tide of gratitude afterwards, when the pleasure of the day was succeed- 
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ed by a deeper feeling of happiness in the consciousness that these 
efforts so perseveringly made had been so abundantly blessed: The 
receipts were beyond the calculation of the most sanguine, amounting 
to $3518. The net proceeds will probably be about $3200. And we 
feel that when this sum is judiciously bestowed, it will aid in spread- 
ing our priceless faith, and in bringing on that time when the solitary 
places shall be glad and the desert shall blossom as the rose. 





Inripetitry.—We have heard so little of late of that bald and coarse 
infidelity which a few years ago created some sensation, and some ap- 
prehension, in our community, that we had supposed it was silent, if 
not extinct. But we find that it still speaks through its regular organs, 
and in a tone not less offensive to religious sensibility than formerly. 
The Investigator is still published in this city, and maintains the same 
attitude of hostility to Christian faith and Christian institutions which 
it held under the direction of Mr. Kneeland, who has for some time 
resided at the West. A weekly paper is also issued from an Infidel 
press in New York, under the title of the Beacon. The correctness of 
its statements and the spiritin which it is conducted may be sufficiently 
shown by quoting a single passage from the conclusion of an article, of 


considerable length, the design of which is to produce the belief, in 
those who may accept its reckless affirmations, that the religion and 
the narrations of the Bible were * borrowed from idolators.” 


“From what we have stated in the above essay, it is evident the 
word of God is stolen from the heathens ; and the Gospels and Epistles 
are the works of heathens, existing prior to the time of Christ, but 
translated from the original Egyptian by the Eclectic philosophers, 
each making such additions as his knowledge warranted, and that the 
Christian councils selected from their translations such as best served 
their cause, and after a struggle of several hundred years, succeeded in 
cramming them down the throats of the people.” 

It does not so much grieve or astonish us that any one should be 
found bold enough to publish such gross and palpable falsehood, as that 
others should be found in sufficient number to sustain papers which so 
abuse the common sense as well as assail the religious faith of the peo- 
ple. But from their own confessions we are permitted to believe that 
those who have embarked in this enterprise against truth and piety do 
not receive the support they desire. The editor of the Beacon says: 
“ Year after year the Boston Investigator has lamented its want of sup- 
port, and called upon its well-wishers for aid, and is still under the ne- 
cessity to do so.” And it adds : ** We regret to say that the Beacon 
is not better supported. It does not now pay its expenses (speaking 
from actual receipts) in spite of a steady increase of permanent sub- 
scribers.” That there may be thisincrease of subscribers is possible, 
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for we know that great exertions are made bythe advocates of infideli- 
ty to propagate their opinions. But if they meet with success among 
the ignorant and the depraved, how plain an admonition of duty 
does this fact address to those who might enlighten the ignorance, and 
penetrate with the influences of Christian love, the déprayity, which 
alone lend a credulous ear to the enemies of religion. 





Morwonism.—This most astonishing of modern impostures seems 
not as might have been expected, to have received its death blow from 
the disappearance of its author. For his murder, however much he 
may have deserved legal punishment or have drawn upon himself a 
just popular indignation, no excuse can be framed, and no palliation 
should be admitted ; its atrocity was aggravated by the circumstances 
under which he had voluntarily placed himself. Still, as-evil is con- 
tinually overruled for good by the Divine Providence, it seemed not 
improbable that this crime might be the means of bringing to a speedy 
end a delusion which was daily growing into importance. ‘This does 
not however appear to have been the case. The accounts from Nau- 
voo are somewhat contradictory, but they all agree in showing that 
Mormonism had acquired an existence independent of its founder. 
The “ great temple,” the monument of bad taste as well as of super- 
stitious ignorance, is advancing towards its completion, and although 
divisions have sprung up and a part of the people are said to have 
seceded and sought another home, there can be no doubt that, for the 
present at least, this monstrous absurdity is to have its place among the 
errors which the future historian will record to the shame of our age. 
Perhaps economical or political causes may operate to give it strength 
and continuance, but it must disappear as soon asa true, intellectual 
and religious culture shall prevail. 





Mitverism.—This form of modern error—like most errors, the revi- 
val of an exploded folly—we had thought must perish when the predic- 
tion which was made the test of its truth should fail of accomplishment. 
We learn however that Mr. Miller and others are still preaching the 
doctrine of a near approach of the end of the world, and though they 
confess they have made a mistake in their calculations, and do not now 
presume to fix “ the time of the end,” they persevere in the attempt to 
keep the minds of their converts in a state of continual expectation, as 
if “the day of Christ were at hand.’’ We doubt not the honesty of 
some of the leaders and of most of the disciples. But we fear that 
others conceal selfish ends under the appearanee of religious zeal, and 
we cannot believe that religion is promoted by any false persuasions. 





